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@ Saving of valuable ornamental and forest trees from destructive infestations In Deti ot 7 
is only one of the many uses counties, municipalities and park departments a ee a ea 
find for their Hardie sprayers. The consensus of many modern executives * aac ya pets any pier 
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big, comfortable outside rooms with 
bath are only $3.00! Do you blame 


a Captain Doorman forsaying the “Book” 
is “The Finest Hotel In Detroit”? 
BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL 


1200 Rooms—Minimum Rate $3.00 


Managing Director 


W. J. CHITTENDEN 
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You Can Erect or ‘’Knock Down” This 


TREE MOVING CRANE 


ON YOUR TRUCK in 10 Minutes* 


















@ Put it up or knock it down in fastest time! Operators praise the new 
Gar Wood Tree Moving Crane—simple, light, safe and low in cost. 
The unit consists of an all-steel platform body, tool boxes, adjustable 
jacks, universal sheave block, complete rack sides, Gar Wood Mead 
Morrison 3MB Winch with niggerhead, two speed forward and 
reverse power take-off, all controls and Crane complete with wire rope. 

Write now for descriptive Bulletin W148. 
*according to user’s report. 
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PREPARING TO RESET. Tree balls up to six READY TO LOWER. When the Crane is SETIN PLACE. Inset: The Rack Sides may 
be carried with or without the Crane in place. 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Mead Morrison WINCH DIVISION 


eet and three tons are quickly picked up. removed, platform is left clear for other work. 
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ALONG THE WAY 


@ A. “BOB” THOMPSON, the PARK SER- 
VICE FORESTER, was an unexpected, wel- 
come visitor the other day. We had just 
swung into high gear in a super bull session, 
when in popped DANA BOWERS, CALI- 
FORNIA HIGHWAY LANDSCAPE EN- 
GINEER.,. From there on it was “fine.” Took 
a trip down to San Diego and the THOMP- 
SON got some nice colored pix of “CHERCE” 
CALIFORNIA FLOWERING TREES. 


* * * 


WEeThanks again to BILL ERDMAN, of 
OMAHA. Bill donated tavo subs to friends of 
his, saying “WE CAN’T AFFORD TO LET 
THIS MAG GO ON THE SHELF.” He 
means TREES, of course. It won’t, Bill! 

* * * 
WE There’s a whole lot o° satisfaction in pub- 
lishing TREES (ASIDE FROM RECEIVING 
ADVERTISING CONTRACTS). One re- 
ceives many letters from nice people and 
makes some real friends. There's a lot of nice 
people in the world and we are real grateful 
for the expressions of appreciation of our 
efforts to put out a magazine that will be a 
little help in promoting a better understand- 
ing, appreciation and knowledge of trees. 

* * * 


HE DOC WINTERS, the SASSY M. C. AT 
THE SEVENTH WESTERN SHADE TREE 
CONFERENCE BANQUET, Why, Doc, who 
ever heard of a “deciduous dance”? But that 
dance kinda had some chair edges being used. 
Whoa! 3 


* * * 


Wi ERNEST ZEVITAS of BROOKLINE, 
MASS., joins our subscriber family because 
he says TREES helps him keep in touch with 
others in the “limb removing fraternity.” 
THANKS, ERNIE, that’s WHAT TREES 
GOT BORN FOR. If it falls down, holler. 


* * * 


WE Wonder why Jackson & Perkins Co., in 
one of their tree ads in the National Shade 
Tree Conference Proceedings, instead of say- 
ing, “From ACER to ULMUS our line is 
complete . . .” didn’t say, “From ACER to 
ZELKOVA.” Very funny! 

* * * 
WE The National Street Tree Survey is liked 
by JOHN B. WOODRUFF, a recent PATH- 
OLOGY GRAD AT SYRACUSE. From all 
indications, John, the chart data should be 
the most worthwhile collaboration done in this 
field to date. 

* «. * 

HELP! 
HB Won't someone please, please help us locate 
some trees? We need pictures of these trees 
so would like to know the location, street and 
town where they can be seen. In at least an 
advanced enough stage to show mature char- 
acteristics: 

Carpinus Betulus fastigiata—Gingko biloba 
fastigiata—Liriodendron Tulipifera pyrami- 
dale—Quercus robur fastigiata—Ulmus A mer- 
icana columnaris—Acer saccharum  monu- 
mentale—Acer rubrum columnare—Populus 
alba Bolleana—Sophora japonica pendula. 

Many thanks, Amigos! 


* * * 


HW We like homespun Wendell Willkie for 
President. He’s no: an English-coated interna- 
tionalist, but a good American speaking, self- 
made business man. Packs a punch in either 
hand, has common sense, a radio personality 
second to none, both in delivery and because 
he utters not baloney. 


TREES 


With... 
ED SCANLON 


Bi When GEO. CHAPMAN, BEVERLY 
HILLS PARK SUPERINTENDENT, goes 
after anything he doesn’t fool. The way he is 
rounding up NEW WESTERN SHADE 
TREE CONFERENCE MEMBERS is a cau- 
tion—FIVE SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIPS 
in the first BLITZKREIG! Wait ’til he gets 
warmed up. GOOD SPIRIT, GEORGE! 
EVERYBODY COULD HELP 4A LITTLE 
if they set out to do so. 

* * _ 
MB SWAIN NELSON & SONS NURSERY 
in Glenview, IIl., sent a nice picture of 
GINGKO BILOBA FASTIGIATA. These 
fastigiate forms intrigue me. There should be 
a broad field for their use, particularly on 
narrow streets. Imagine the fall flame of a 
column formed by ACER RUBRUM COL- 
UMNARE! Or the golden yellow of GING- 
KO! 

* * * 
WB I sure walked right into a nice lunch of 
luscious homebaked beans at the SANTA 
ANA BOTANIC GARDEN MEETING. 
MRS. DALE GRIGGS sure serves ’em delec- 
table. No wonder that guy is so healthy! 
Incidentally, CARL WOLF and GEORGE 
CHAPMAN sort of went for those beans on 
each side of me. 

* * * 
Wi OB. L. POTTER, owner and manager of 
the POTTER NURSERIES, with offices at 
2715 Fifth Avenue, Huntington, W Va, has 
purchased a 203-acre farm on the north side 
of U. S. Route 60, nine miles east of Hunt- 
ington. 

The purchase of the large farm on the na- 
tional highway was made necessary due to 
the rapid expansion of the POTTER NUR- 
SERIES. 

* * * 
Hi A beautiful phenomena occurs in FLOR- 
IDA and CALIFORNIA each year at about 
this time—the Jacarandas bloom (Jacaranda 
mimosaefolia). Picture a nearly bare tree 
with rounding head up to FORTY FEET 
HIGH covered with LAVENDER BLUE 
PANICLES OF BIGNONIA-LIKE FLOW- 
ERS—in all the world there is no more beau- 
tiful sight. 

* * * 
HB Now a note from A. B. STITT of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., with his sub renewal, that he 
likes TREES but thinks we are a little strong 
on California trees. Well, after looking over 
the last four issues, A. B., I wish you would 
do the same. Don’t think I do not appreciate 
criticism, but in DR. CHADWICK’S TREE 
SERIES he has only used eastern material ; 
in the last issue only “Odditrees” was a west- 
ern tree. I had hoped to have the beginning 
of a fine series in this issue by DR. DONALD 
WYMAN, which will classify the numerous 
elms, but an unfortunate illness of his mother, 
which we sincerely hope is minor, made it 
impossible for him to prepare the first article. 
We'll try harder, though, to satisfy. 

* * * 
Wi Many thanks to PROF. RALPH CURTIS 
of CORNELL UNIVERSITY, for the splen- 
did cooperation on my S.O.S. for pictures of 
the Fernleaf beech. Right back at me! Hope 
you need something from CALIFORNIA, 
PROFESSOR! 

* . * 
HE Received some fine publicity on the NA- 
TIONAL SHADE TREE CONFERENCE 
from D. F. HAYMAN, of Detroit, the other 
day. Excerpts of the papers. BETTER BE 
THERE! 


Hi I hope I never get too old and feeble to 
walk around an arboretum or botanic garden. 
The other day the CALIFORNIA ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PARK ADMINISTRATORS held 
their meeting at the RANCHO SANTA ANA 
BOTANIC GARDEN. My first visit, I blush- 
ingly admit, but I was amazed and delighted 
at the splendid job that has been done there 
in a short eight years by DR. CARL WOLF 
and his staff headed by PERCY C. EVER- 
BT t. 











Did You See Our Exhibit at the 
Seventh Western Shade 
Tree Conference? 












A tree paint that prevents bleeding 
when applied immediately to cuts. 





23Remains plastic indefinitely. 
Recommended by tree experts. 
Used by Municipalities and Ceme- 
tary Associations. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET T 


Seaboard Chemical Company 
453 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles, California 
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Safety Swings 
For Safe and Comfortable Tree Climbing 
Bantam Weight Pole Saws 
Tree Food Depositors 
Lightweight sectional Safety Ladders 
Tool Trailers 
Cable Pullers, etc. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


The Wachtel Supply Co. 


612 Maywood Avenue 
1 Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
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CITY FORESTRY IN OCTOBER ISSUE 
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; and heartaches too, but then where is 
ver this stage because the accomplish- 
only realized once the obstacles are 

overcome. 

All cities small, are more or less alike. Build- 
ings, street car ybiles, people—not much to distinguish 
from there, o one city stand out from another. But 

—suddenly w pon a town that realizes the commer- 

ey realize the loveliness, the charm and 
vigorous, well-kept street trees. 


cial value of 4 Th 
attractiveness of |} 4 
What is 
tiful building 
Nothing. But 
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1 a well designed, architecturally beau- 
the broad expanse of a bare pavement? 
ow of well selected trees between that 
concrete and we have an unbelievable 
rsh lines are softened by the soft green 
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transformation 
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ing and street to give highlights which give charm and attrac- 
tiveness. 

The layman may not realize why he dislikes a certain 
neighborhood or locality, but when he comes upon a neighbor- 
hood dominated by shade trees there is no question in his mind 
as to what makes him like it—the trees. 

City Foresters and Park Superintendents are engaged in 
this work of making their cities distinctive. Trees will be 
devoted to this work in its October issue. Because very few 
cities have realized the tremendous possibilities of scientific 
planning in the planting and care of street trees, we hope we 
may by this beginning in TREEs, touch off a spark that in issues 
to come and years to come, we may help to fan into a blaze of 
activity. 

To date City Forestry has been subjugated to a minor role 
in the general park department policy. There are a few excep- 
tions; however, well planned and well kept streets of trees 
can and will have a far greater economic reaction in a city’s 
real estate values than a great park system. The latter is 


indispensable of course, but, more people are affected and 
impressed by street trees either in passing through a city or in 
their daily pursuits. 
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MUNICIPAL VS. PRIVATE NURSERY 


American men are well known and highly regarded for 
their ability to give the other fellow’s “‘side of the story” every 
consideration when a matter of mutual importance arises. 

Of recent years the controversy between nurserymen and 
governmental agencies over the nurseries conducted by many 
of the latter group, has caused much dissension and has been, 
in many cases, an obstacle in the path where complete amity 
might have redounded greatly to the interests of both parties. 

TREES invites comment from parties in both fields, and in 
an early issue will try to have a representative of each group 
present their respective cases. There are many good arguments 
for both sides, but we will let the representatives bring out 
“both sides of the story.” 





A failing among arborists, park men and others working 
with trees is that they have not acquired the habit of keeping 
an accurate written check on various phases of tree preservation 


where they have occasion to divert from recognized and accept- 
ed methods. 

To acquire the habit of carrying a notebook in one’s car 
for the special purpose of recording all out of the ordinary 
experiments; observations of peculiarities in certain varieties 
—taking note of location; and other data that might later 
prove of great value is a very worthy accomplishment. 

Another worthwhile habit is to carry a camera and snap 
pictures of fine specimens; agencies causing disorders; fine 
streets of trees; structural defects; surface roots disrupting 
curbs and sidewalks; good cavity, bracing or cabling work; 
all of these subjects may be useful to one later and particularly 
are these subjects useful to publications such as Trees. It is 
very difficult at times to secure suitable photographs to illus- 
trate specific phases of some articles, but if workers in the 
field were to snap pictures occasionally and send them to the 
Editor, it would help the profession as a whole by possibly 
clearing up some very important points that might come up on 
an important job some time. 

Acquire these two good habits. You may help someone 
else and vice versa. 








The Plea of a Tree 


By Frank R. HANBURY 
Arboriculturist, Peoria, Ill, 


I wonder when the time will come 
When Trees are recognized 

As living, breathing, growing things 
Somewhat alike to you and I. 

Food, air and water they must have 
Or they will surely die. 


Trees in city planting zones 

Are so unlike their former home, 

For there upon the forest floor 

Nature’s moisture, food and air are stored. 


Alas! in city planted streets 

There’s only pavement at their feet. 
Can’t you see why they cannot thrive 
As Nature’s ways are so defied? 


Surely now we can agree, 

Man can, and must supply their needs. 
As well fed trees, with proper care 
Supply a beauty always there; 

Winter, Summer, Spring or fall 
There’s grandeur there possessed by all. 





Newton Drury Heads 
National Park Service 


Selection of Newton B. Drury of Cali- 
fornia for the post of Director of the 
National Park Service was announced by 
Secretary Ickes, following receipt of a 
request from Arno B. Cammerer that he 
be relieved of those duties for reasons of 
health. 

“The Park Service is fortunate in hav- 
ing secured the acceptance of Newton B. 
Drury for the post of Director. Mr. 
Drury is outstanding in the field of con- 
servation occupied by the National Park 
Service and is a nationally recognized 
authority on park affairs. He has been 
intimate with the work of the National 


ODDITREES 








The Davey Cucumber 


This odditree should stir some long 
dormant memories among tree men all 
over the country, of a chilly, early spring 
morning, clustered around the “Cuc”’ 
waiting their turn to do their stuff. 

The famous shinny tree used by The 
Davey Tree Expert Company at Kent, 
Ohio, as a preliminary test of new appli- 
cants’ ability to climb, first came into 
use about 1920. 

For almost a generation now its bark, 
worn slick and glassy, has proven a 
stumbling block to many attempting to 
reach the first limb which is about 20 
feet from the ground. 

Now we are told by Geo. H. White, 
that because the famous tree (Magnolia 
acuminata) has grown “paunchy” with 
age and no longer is it possible to even 
try to encircle it with straining arms and 
legs, it will be retired for life. 

In a recent cartoon, Ripley’s “Believe 
It or Not,” it was captioned ‘““The Most 
Climbed Tree in the World.” A worthy 
title for a tree that brings back memories 
to many a Davey “skinner.” 


Park Service and in his post as executive 
head of the Save the Redwoods League 
of California, has already been of great 
assistance to the Park Service and is 
known to many of the National Park 
Service executives,” said Mr. Ickes. 





—Courtesy Davey Tree Expert Company 
A Rabble tries his luck with the aging 
Cucumber Tree 





FLOWERING EARTH: Donald Cutross 
Peattie. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 260 
pp. $2.50. 

Here the layman is told in a very interest- 
ing style what the scientist sees when he looks 
at nature. Mr. Peattie tells what the paleo- 
botanist learns from his “chipping and peer- 
ing.” It relates a beautiful philosophy of how 
to get all from your surroundings, no matter 
how limited they may be. Splendid reading. 
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Of Weeping Trees 
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ty that grows naturally over quite a large 
area in Europe. This type probably ori- 
ginated as a sport and because of its na- 
ture, was better able to withstand the 
rigors of its environment and competition 
with other plants better than the species 
itself. Therefore, it multiplied and has 
become what the botanists call a 


geo- 





—Photograph by John F. Cornman 
One of the original plants of Sargent 
Weeping Hemlock collected by General 
Joseph Howland near Fishkill, N. Y. 
This is located at Craig House, Beacon, 
N. Y., former estate of General Howland 


graphical variety. Mugo pine retains its 
dwarf habit under any conditions and 
when grown from seed, will produce 
truly dwarf plants, although these will 
vary somewhat in degree of dwarfness. 
Such heritable variations must be dis- 
tinguished from the thousand and one 
chance variations that are due to differ- 
ences in fertility, space in which to grow 
and damage such as the breaking out of 
a leader or the grazing of stock. The en- 
vironment may often definitely affect the 
ultimate development of the individual 





Photograph by A. M. S. Pridham 

Trunk detail of the cage tree of Sar- 

gent Weeping Hemlock at Craig House 

but that effect will not be carried over 
to the progeny. 

These two kinds of variations are often 

confused in the minds of persons who are 





§ 5 Photograph by the Author 
The Kelsey Weeping Hemlock, illustrat- 
ed by of the three like seedlings 


“one 


found near East Boxford, Massachusetts 


unfamiliar with the real nature of the 
underlying principles. Years ago people 
thought that by changing the plant from 
one kind of soil to another kind, or by 
otherwise markedly altering the condi- 
tions under which plants grew, that they 
could thereby change the nature of the 
plant itself and obtain new types with 
changed hereditary characters. But ac- 
cording to the principles of plant breed- 
ing this is not the case. A variation, in 
order to be real, must have resulted from 
an actual change in the hereditary mater- 
ials. In any plant or animal, these ma- 
terials are the bridge which enables the 
plant to become the seed parent of 
another plant, or a pair of animals to 
become the parents of a third. The 
hereditary materials are called genes or 
determiners and in plants, they are car- 
ried in the pollen grains and in the egg 
cells. These hereditary genes or determ- 
iners are definite material things which 
alone are capable of giving rise to all of 
the many plant characters. Each indivi- 
dual plant is the final expression of what 
these particles of matter were able to do 
when given suitable conditions under 
which to grow and develop. Therefore 
a real heritable variation in plants must 








arise through a change in the hereditary 
determiners that are usually referred to 
as genes. 


We designate this gene change as a 
sport or mutation. In all probability, the 


Photograph by the Author 
The Amawalk Weeping Hemlock, illus- 
trated by one of two like seedlings in the 
Amawalk Nurseries, Amawalk, N. Y. 


weeping varieties of trees are mutations 
although their genetical character has 
not been studied experimentally. But we 
have good evidence of the validity of 
this assumption from the behaviour of 
other plants that have been extensively 
studied. As has been indicated, genes are 
the units which are responsible for trans- 
mitting the various plant characters 
from one generation to the next. Usually, 
like gives rise to like but occasionally, 
perhaps only once in ten thousand times, 
a gene suddenly changes or mutates. 
This change may occur in the pollen, in 
the egg cell, or in all of the cells of a 
bud. If the change or mutation occurs 
in the pollen or in the egg cell before the 
egg cell has been fertilized, it is called 
germinal because the germ cells are in- 
volved. If the mutation occurs in the egg 
cell any time after fertilization or if it 
occurs in a bud, it is called somatic be- 
cause the soma or body cells are involved. 
Thus it is often difficult if not impossible 
to determine whether a given mutation is 
germinal or somatic. Even a bud sport 
can not always be detected. For example, 
a seedling Carolina hemlock in the Kel- 
sey-Highlands Nursery produced a lateral 
branch with very untypical foliage. Sev- 
eral years ago, the leader was removed 
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just above this branch and the sporting 
branch has become the leader. All evi- 
dence will undoubtedly be effaced with- 
in a few years and no suggestion of the 
origin of this mutation will be apparent. 

We are not much concerned as to 
whether a mutation is germinal or soma- 
tic. The important and significant point 
is that both kinds of mutations are her- 
itable in plants. This may be illustrated 
as follows. 

For each character, there are one or 
more pairs of genes, one member of each 
pair coming from the pollen parent and 
the other member coming from the egg- 





—Photograph by H. R. Cole 
Cole’s Prostrate Hemlock in the nursery 
of Gray and Cole, Haverhill, Mass. Dis- 
covered by H. R. Cole on Mt. Madison 


cell parent. This may involve a single 
flower on one plant, two flowers on the 
same plant or two flowers on different 
plants depending upon circumstances and 
the nature of the species. Since the weep- 
ing hemlock is so well known, suppose 
we arbitrarily choose this variation. Let 
“AA” represent normal hemlock and as- 
sume that “A” is the gene for the normal 
habit of branching and “a” the gene for 
the weeping habit of branching. Most 
mutations therefore the 


are recessive, 





Photograph by the Author 
The Van Heiningen Weeping Hemlock 
in the South Wilton Nurseries, Wilton, 
Connecticut ... A Spontaneous Seedling 


small letter is used to indicate recessive 
characters. Suppose “AA” changes to 
“Aa,” usually only one gene mutates at 


a time. This may occur in the pollen and 
thus some pollen grains will have the 
factor “A” and others the factor “‘a.” 
If a pollen grain with the gene ‘“‘a”’ fer- 
tilizes a normal egg cell, with the gene 
“A,” the resulting embryo, if it matures 
and germinates, will produce a tree that 
has the genetical character of “Aa.” 
Likewise the same change could have 
occurred in the egg cell with the same 
result. Assuming that the character for 
the weeping habit of branching is reces- 
sive, the above ‘“‘Aa’’ tree will appear 
normal although actually, it is of hetero- 
zygous or mixed character. According to 
laws of heredity originated by that mod- 
est nineteenth century monk, Gregor 
Mendel, this tree is potentially able to 
give rise to other trees which will display 
that weeping character. And it is not too 
much to expect that in accordance with 
these same laws of heredity, at least some 
of these second generation weeping trees 
will perpetuate the weeping character in 
100 per cent of their progeny. 

The genes or determiners for all of 
the plant characters are represented in 
each and every cell of the plant. Suppose 
that on a heterozygous plant of “Aa” 
character, each “Aa” cell in a bud mu- 
tates again and becomes “‘aa’’ in charac- 
ter. This branch then displays the weep- 
ing habit of growth. Some bud mutations 
are undoubtedly dominant, therefore 
these can appear on normal homozygous 
trees. Bud mutations can occur in other 
ways but the explanations are so complex 
and theoretical that they will not be 
treated here. 

However, the occurrence of bud muta- 
tions is a well established fact although 
the writer is not aware of any weeping 
plants which can be traced to that origin. 
Many of our most highly valued fruit 
varieties have originated from bud muta- 
tions. The Navel orange is a noted ex- 
ample and many of the variations of the 
Delicious apple can be directly traced to 
bud mutations. Many ornamental tree 
varieties have doubtless originated in this 
way although records have not been kept 
as with fruit trees. We can draw con- 
clusions from one type of bud variation 
that is very evident, namely certain of 
the so-called witches’ brooms. Contrary 
to popular belief, by no means all of 
these queer growths can be attributed to 
the work of some organism or virus. 
These exceptions which have been de- 
scribed as bud mutations by a prominent 
German authority, C. F. von Tubeuf of 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Gingko Biloba In Kentucky 
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-Photograph by Harry Lynn 
Gingko Tree on the lawn of L. P. Averill 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


or boiled, are sold in the markets of 
China and Japan. So rare were these 
seeds at one time in Kentucky that a few 
years ago $100 worth of shrubbery was 
given in exchange for the seed from the 
tree growing on the grounds of the old 
Military Institute at Farmdale, near 
Frankfort, Ky., owned by Dr. John 
Stewart. 

Upon resumption of friendly relations 
with Japan in the early 1800's a great 
many gifts were sent to the State De- 
partment in Washington. On one occa- 
sion there was a collection of Gingko 
saplings. There were three of these sap- 
plings sent by Henry Clay, the renowned 


statesman, to three of his friends in Ken- 
tucky—one in Lexington, one in Eliza- 
bethtown and one in Frankfort. 

During the presidency of General 
Jackson there were two little girls from 
Frankfort, Jane Julian Page and Jacque- 
line Page, visiting in the home of the 
Postmaster General in Washington. Up- 
on their return home their mother, Mrs. 
Jane Briggs Page, who possessed an un- 
usual interest in rare and beautiful plants, 
was made the recipient of one of these 
rare saplings. Upon receipt, it was plant- 
ed in the side lawn of the Page-Averill 
homestead on Washington Street. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
the tree as it appears today. The trunk 
is approximately three feet through and 
is nearly ninety feet in height and spread. 
Truly a beautiful and historic specimen. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Robert 
Campbell, Superintendent Emeritus of 
Cave Hill Cemetery, and one or two oth- 
ers, seeds have been distributed through- 
out Louisville and the state. There are 
about 125 specimen Gingko trees in 
parks, home grounds and cemeteries of 
Louisville, and thousands of seedlings 
coming on. 

Let’s plant more of these beautiful 
trees. The thick leathery leaf is insect 
proof and the clean trunk is never at- 
tacked by beetles. 

Respectfully submitted, with grateful 
acknowledgment to Miss Rebecca Gor- 
don Averill for historical sketch and Miss 
Emelie Yunker, Supervisor of Nature 
Study, Louisville Public Schools, for her 
interest and cooperation. 
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Los Angeles; Paul Gruendyke, Los An- 
geles County Forestry Department; Ro- 
ger Sohner, Arborist, San Anselmo, and 
Ted Holderness, City Forester, Pasa- 
dena. As was to be expected in this first 
attempt, several rough spots appeared 
but they can be ironed out easily at the 
next Conference in San Jose next May. 
The decision. to continue the clinic as 
part of the program was voted unani- 
mously. 


An addition to the clinic has been sug- 
gested: the park superintendent of the 
host city will select a very sick tree under 
his jurisdiction, and on the tour usually 
conducted, the clinic board will diagnose 
the symptoms and prescribe a program of 


treatment. The park superintendent will 
be asked to follow through for the com- 
ing year. At the next conference he will 
report on the reaction to the treatment. 
This should result in the accumulation 
of some specific data that should prove 
worthwhile. It is hoped this can be in- 
augurated at the 8th Conference in San 
Jose. 

The success of this Conference, with 
over 200 registrations (from one State) 
promises greater things, much greater, 
for the organization now that the value 
of cooperation has been proven. All of 
the committees worked hard but the re- 
sults were worth it. 


(Continued column 3, next page) 
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A Message From Karl Dressel 


An invitation to Park Superintendents, 
Arborists, City Foresters, Utility For- 
esters, Greenskeepers and Cemetery Su- 
perintendents to attend the Sixteenth Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference. 


The Sixteenth National Shade Tree 
Conference will be held August 27-30 
in the Book - Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Michigan. As President, I would like to 
take this opportunity to urge all park 
superintendents, arborists, city foresters, 
utility foresters, greenskeepers and ceme- 
tery superintendents to attend this con- 
ference. It is only through the exchange 
of ideas that we can avail ourselves of 
the latest information in regard to tree 
care. It is only through intelligent tree 
planting that we can plan for the future 
—not tomorrow, but 75 to 100 years 
from planting time. With an intelligent, 
well thought out program we may save 
ourselves or employers many thousands 
of dollars in the future. Not only should 
there be an intelligent, well thought out 
planting program but also just as im- 
portant is the yearly maintenance pro- 
gram. An intelligent yearly maintenance 
program over the years will save many 
thousands of dollars and many. costly 
mistakes that cannot be valued in dollars 
and cents. 

The National Shade Tree Conference 
is an excellent medium for the exchange 
of these new ideas and the meeting of the 
outstanding men in the United States in 
the shade tree field. The papers pre- 
sented at the conference are the latest 
and most up-to-date information on shade 
trees and their care. These papers 
are presented by the outstanding men of 
the profession. 

This year’s papers cover most of the 
arboriculture field, such as diseases, in- 
sects, wound dressings, city forestry prob- 
lems and tree care. 

The field trips in Detroit and Wayne 
County, as well as the field demonstra- 
tion of new equipment, will be of special 
interest to all shade tree men. The City 
of Detroit and Wayne County have had 
a trained staff and carried on up-to-date 
arboricultural practices for a great many 
years with excellent results. Many of the 
places near Detroit have excellent exam- 
ples of outstanding arboriculture work, 
in the city parks, cemeteries and golf 
courses. Why not plan to attend the Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference as a part 


of your vacation, making it both recrea- 
tional and educational? This would be 
an excellent time to see the arboricultural 
work of the Middle West. 

Again on behalf of the National Shade 
Tree Conference I would like to extend 
a most cordial invitation to all who are 
interested in shade trees to attend this 
year's National Shade Tree Conference. 

—kKarl Dressel, President 


Tentative Program for the Sixteenth Annual 
Shade Tree Conference 
TUESDAY, AUG. 27 

a.m. Registration. 
A half day with the exhibitors. 

9:30 a.m. National Arborists’ Association. 
Closed meeting for members only. 

An opportunity to attend Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, etc., Clubs. 

1:30 p.m. Cars leave for a trip through River 
Rouge and Wayne County Parks 
Development. 

4:00 p.m. Visit Dearborn Village. 

8:00 p.m. National Arborists’ Association. 
Michigan Night. An informal 
party. 

WEDNESDAY, AUG. 28 

Formal opening. 

Invocation. 

Address of welcome by Mayor of 
City of Detroit. 

Raising the Standards of Tree Ex- 
perts. Frank Hanbury, 126 Brad- 
ley St., Peoria, IIl. 

9:30 a.m. Comparative Costs of Shade Tree 

Preservation Practices. W. S. 
Speed, Columbus, Ohio (tenta- 
tive). 

10:00 a.m. Business meeting. 

11:00 a.m. Address: Mr. W. J. Cameron, Di- 
rector of Public Relations, Ford 

Motor Company. 

Busses leave Book-Cadillac Hotel 
for Belle Isle Casino for lunch. 

2:00 p.m. Demonstration. 

Evening. Boat trip on steamer Put-In-Bay on 
Lake St. Clair. Entertainment and 
program. 

THURSDAY, AUG. 29 

9:00 a.m. Nature and Control of Shade Tree 
Chlorosis. Keith K. Kreag, Board 
of Park Comm., Lansing, Mich. 

9:45 a.m. Wound Dressings. Paul E. Tilford, 
Ohio Exp. St., Wooster, Ohio. 

10:30 a.m. (Open—tentative). 

11:15 a.m. City Forestry Problems. Paul San- 
dahl, Des Moines, Ia. (tent.). 

1:30 p.m. Some Troublesome Pests of Coni- 
fers. J. S. Houser, Ohio Exp. St., 
Wooster, Ohio. 

2:15 p.m. Diseases of Oaks and Verticillium 
Wilt of Woody Plants. J. C. 
Carter, Ill, Nat. Hist. Survey, 
Urbana, III. 

3:00 p.m. Diseases of Shrubby Plants. P. P. 
Pirone, N. J. Exp. St, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

4:00 p.m. Application of Surgery to Blister 
Rust Infected Trees of Orna- 
mental Value. J. F. Martin, Div. 
of Plant Dis. Control, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, U.S.D.A., Washington, D.C. 

7:30p.m. Annual Banquet. Entertainment 
and dancing. 


12:00 m. 


9:00 a.m. 


12:00 m. 


FRIDAY, AUG. 30 
a.m. Business meeting. 
a.m. An Apparatus for Soil Moisture 
Determination. N. L. Partridge, 
Mich. State College, E. Lansing. 
10:30 a.m. Photography for Arborists. Discus- 
sion and demonstration of equip- 
ment. H. L. Jacobs, Davey Tree 
Expert Co., Kent, Ohio; F. C. 
Strong, Dept. Botany, Michigan 
State College, E. Lansing, Mich. 
11:15 a.m. Plant Clinic: Planting and Care, 
Pest Control and Special Prob- 
lems. 
Adjournment. 


EXHIBITORS 

American Florists’ Supply Co., 1335 Randolph 
St., Chicago, II. 

Bartlett Manufacturing Co., 3003 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Bauer Manufacturing Co., Wooster, Ohio. 

John Bean Manufacturing Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Chipman Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Friend Manufacturing Co., Gasport, N. Y. 

Garwood Industries, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Grasselli Chemical Co., E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Hardie Manufacturing Co., Hudson, Mich. 

Muench, H. E., 597 Pacific St., Stamford, Ct. 

Peat Import Corp., 155 John St., New York 
City, BY. 

Porter, H. K., Inc., Everett, Mass. 

Pratt, B. G., 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

Standard Chemical Products, Inc., 13th and 
Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Standard Oil Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Tobacco By-Products and Chemical Corp., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Terminal Sales Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


a) 


9:0 
94 


12:00 m. 





Western Shade Tree Conference 
(Continued from preceding page) 

Special orchids should go to Fred 
Roewekamp as director-in-chief and pres- 
ident. His staff was composed of W. S. 
Rowland, Ross McIntire, Ted Holder- 
ness, Dale Griggs, Dr. W. H. Chandler, 
Prof. Robt. Hodgson, H. R. Holbrook, 
Doc Winters, Geo. Chapman, Henry 
Crowley, Paul Gruendyke, Gilbert Skutt 
—they were all in there pitching and 
now they can be proud of the best Con- 
ference in the series to date. 

A fine selection was made for the presi- 
dency of the 8th Conference in the gen- 
ial personality of Ray Hartman, owner 
of the Leonard Coates Nurseries. Ray has 
been a faithful member from the begin- 
ning and promises to make our stay in 
San Jose beginning next May 15 (16-17) 
a long to be remembered one. H. Dana 
Bowers, State Landscape Engineer, was 
elected Vice-President ; Dale Griggs, Su- 
perintendent of Parks, Santa Ana, Treas- 
urer, and Edward H. Scanlon, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Ten exhibitors struck a new high in 
this worthwhile phase of the Conference. 
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Mrs. M. B. Kannowski 


Supt. of Parks 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 





Trees has instituted a National Street 
Tree Survey. 

This survey will be conducted on the 
basis of dividing the country into the ten 


Chairman 


Section 1 


Malcolm A. Milne 
Junior City Forester 
Rochester, N. Y. 





sections indicated on the accompanying 
map 

A Park Administrator or City Forester 
will be invited to act as chairman of the 
compilation committee in each section. 
He in turn will invite a Park Adminis- 
trator or City Forester in each State in 
his section to serve as vice-chairman on 
the committee for that State. 


The vice-chairman will then send a 
letter to every park department in his 
State inviting them to participate in the 
data compilation. 

This list from each vice-chairman will 
then be sent to the editorial office of 
Trees and a large blank chart will be 
sent to the participant so that he may 
record the information pertaining to all 
street trees to be found in his city or area. 

The blank chart is very comprehensive 
and contains information under the fol- 
lowing headings: Botanical Name ; Com- 
mon Name; Type of Tree; Ultimate 
Height; Form of Growth; Rate of 
Growth; Type of Foliage; Color of 
Flower; Site Factors—Section, Soil, 
Frost, Water, Wind; Useful Life; 
Width of Parkway; Distance Apart; 
Cost to Maintain; Fruit; with various 
sub-heads. 

When all the charts from any one sec- 
tion have been returned to TREEs the 
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Map showing sectional divisions upon which 








data will be carefully gone over, an av- 
erage will be struck for each heading 
and the figures recorded on a Master 
Chart. This chart with all of those sent 
in by participants will then be sent to 
each of the National Street Tree Com- 


National 


Committee 


A. Robert Thompson 
Forester 
National Park Service 


Washington, D. C. 


pilation Committee members for their 
final checkup and approval. 

As the charts are completed they will 
be run in Trees. When the entire series 
of ten is complete there will be published 
“The Street Tree Manual.” This man- 
ual will contain pictures of ideal street 
tree plantings, factual data on spraying, 
watering and maintenance programs. It 
will be a comprehensive guide to this 
specific phase of Arboriculture. 

The general committee who have con- 
sented to serve and who will collaborate 
with the chairman of each of the ten sec- 
tions, includes: Dr. DoNnALD Wyman, 
Horticulturist, Arnold Arboretum; Dr. 
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L. C. CHapwick, Associate Professor 
of Horticulture, Ohio State University; 
A. Rosert THompson, Forester, Na- 
tional Park Service; and H. DANA Bow- 
ERS, Landscape Engineer, Division of 
Highways, Sacramento, Calif. 


National 
Committee 


H. Dana Bowers 
Landscape Engineer 
Division of Highways 


Sacramento, Calif. 





Section chairmen who have already 
consented to participate and who immed- 
iately went into action, are: 

Section 1. MaLcotm A. MILNE, Jun- 
ior City Forester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Section 3. Hotuis J. Howe, City For- 
ester, Bureau of Parks, Baltimore, Md. 

Section 4. Mrs. M. B. KANNowsKI, 
Superintendent of Parks, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. 

Section 5. Witt O. Doo.ittLe, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, American Institute of 
Park Executives and Editor of “Parks 
and Recreation.” 

Those who have responded to invita- 
tions to serve as vice-chairmen for the 


Chairman 


Section 5 


Will O. Doolittle 
Executive Secretary 
American Institute of 
Park Executives 
Editor, 

“Parks and Recreation” 
Tulsa, Okla. 


survey in their respective States follow: 
Section 1. New York: MarsHALt E. 
Hiccins, Ononadaga County Park and 


Regional Planning Board, Syracuse. 


Chairman 


Section 3 


Hollis J. Howe 
City Forester 
Baltimore, Md. 





Connecticut: JAMEs J. Curtin, Supt. 
of Parks, Waterbury. Maine: EvERETT 
S. HENpERSON, Jr. Engineer, Roadside 
Improvements, State Highway Commis- 
sion, Augusta. Massachusetts: DANIEL 
J. PHALEN, Supt. of Parks, Salem. New 
Hampshire: T. Epwarp McIntyre, 
Supt. of Parks, Manchester. New Jersey: 
Tuomas F. Baker, Supt. of Parks, New 
Brunswick. Pennsylvania: JosepH J. 
GACKENBACH, Supt. of Parks, Allen- 
town. Rhode Island: Martin F. Noon- 
AN, Supt. of Parks, Providence. 


Section 3. Tennessee: S$. G. PuGuH, 
Memphis. Virginia: FREDERICK 
Hevutte, Supt., Bureau of Parks, Nor- 
folk. Georgia: C. N. Exuiort, Director, 
State Parks, Atlanta. Delaware: Jos. 
F. Jamison, Supt. of Parks, Wilming- 


ton. 


Section 4. Nebraska: CHESTER E. 
Acer, Supt. of Parks, Lincoln. South 
Dakota: S. H. ANpERSON, Supt. of 
Parks, Aberdeen. Minnesota: L. E. 
Lonc_ey, Prof. of Horticulture and Or- 
namentals, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul. lowa: Pau L. SANDAHL, Execu- 
tive Supt., Department of Parks, Des 
Moines. 

Section 5. Oklahoma: Orrin W. 
Letson, Botanist, Park Dept., Tulsa. 





Texas: Donatp D. Osert, City For- 
ester, Fort Worth. 

Participation in this survey is open to 
anyone, but particularly those engaged 
in street tree work or tree preservation. 
Write either to the vice-chairman in your 
State or directly to TREEs. 

In all too many cities the practice of 
using very few species is prevalent. This 
is a mistake for several reasons. There 
are too many variations in soil condi- 
tions; design makes varying demands; 
an epidemic, such as the Dutch Elm or 
Plane disease, can be very expensive—to 
combat and to replace dead trees, plus 
the inestimable aesthetic loss. Principally 
for these reasons, the field of species 
should be greatly widened. This will be 
one of the objectives of this survey. 

In filling out the chart should you have 
only one or a few of a species, it is be- 
lieved that a fair set of requirements for 
satisfactory performance can be deduced 
from the condition of the existing spe- 
cimens. With reports from numerous sec- 
tions of an area on the same tree, it would 
seem that a safe guide for use can be ob- 
tained, new extensions made in their 
range and possibly, new zones of hardi- 
ness determined. 

Two factors in street tree development 
that go hand-in-hand and compliment one 
another, are planting distances and main- 
tenance. Because of the almost fanatical 
desire of the layman to want at least 
two trees planted in front of his prop- 
erty, even though it may be a 35 foot 
lot, we have the anomaly of poor design 
because of twice too many trees to the 
block, and the resulting doubling of 
maintenance cost. Maintenance monies 
for street trees are almost impossible to 
secure, and being faced with the irony of 
having had to plant so many trees that 
smart design is totally lacking and with 
about half enough money to care for the 
trees properly, a rather hopeless feeling 
comes over the administrator. Advanced 
thinking and planning in street tree de- 
sign decrees that the city block or the en- 
tire street shall be the unit, with the indi- 
vidual property only a minor factor. 
With this in mind, it is hoped that those 
filling in charts will always keep in mind 
the mature spread of the various species 
and allow a fair distance between, so 
that the mature street will be enhanced 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Fernleaf Beech 





(Fagus sylvatica heterophylla) 


CHADWICK 


utiful of all shade 
Beech, Fagus sylva- 
[ have mentioned 
only one shade tree 
itions to assure sat- 
tree would be the 
European Beech, 
vhich the Fernleaf 
rows to a large tree 
in height. It has a 
roy head about as 
native of Central 
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1 this country. The 
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Foliage showing characteristic lacinations of the Fernleaf Beech 


instead of being sharply toothed. The 
leaves are arranged in two rows and fre- 
quently remain on the tree most of the 
winter. The Fernleaf Beech foliage is 
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Photographs Courtesy Cornell University 


imen of Fernleaf Beech in Central New York 


deeply cut, resem- 
bling to some extent 
the leaf of a fern as 
the common name 
implies. These deep- 
ly cut leaves, togeth- 
er with long pointed 
scaly buds typical of 
all Beeches, furnish 
characteristics used 
for identification. 
The flower of the 
Beech is not import- 
ant ornamentally; 
the fruit is a charac- 
teristic spiny burr 
with the nut inside. 

The Fernleaf Beech is not particular 
as to soil type provided the soil is loose, 
very well aerated and contains sufficient 
organic matter to assure a uniform and 
ample moisture content. Like all Beeches, 
it will not stand tramping or compacting 
of the soil over the roots in any way. If 
these -factors are observed, it is not par- 
ticular as to wind exposure and should 
be perfectly hardy. 

Propagation of the Fernleaf Beech ts 
usually accomplished by grafting onto 
three-year seedlings or 2-1 stock estab- 
lished in pots the spring previous to graft- 
ing. The best time to graft is January 
and February in the greenhouse. Propa- 
tion can also be accomplished by inarch- 
ing in the nursery field. 

A Fernleaf Beech is an excellent lawn 
tree. While there is no trouble in grow- 
ing grass under the Fernleaf Beech, it is 
advisable where not objectionable because 
of location to use ground cover under- 
planting of Myrtle, Pachysandra or some 
similar broadleafed evergreen. This prac- 
tice assures a loose soil and one that will 
not bake or become compact as it might 
if grass were established beneath it. Be- 
cause of its requirement for a loose, well 
aerated soil it is not recommended for 
planting on streets or in parks unless it 
can be well removed from recreational 
areas. 

Basing its climatic requirements on 
those of the European Beech it needs a 
relatively cool climate; however, it is 
quite probable that it would do well in 
a somewhat warmer locale. Rehder in his 
“Manual of Cultivated Trees and 

(Continued on next page) 








Fernleaf Beech 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Shrubs” (second edition) gives the zone 
as IV for sylvatica, the species. This 
zone includes a strip of country includ- 
ing Nova Scotia, Southern Maine, New 
Hampshire, New York, Michigan, 
Northern Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, then north through 
Utah, Idaho and British Columbia. 

(Editor’s note: Some excellent speci- 
mens of the Purple variety, given by 
Rehder as Fagus sylvatica atropunicea 
West., are growing beautifully in South- 
ern California, in the vicinity of Los 
Angeles. ) 
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Weeping Trees 
(Continued from page 7) 


the University of Munich, have been 
reported mostly in German scientific lit- 
erature. And it has been proven beyond 
doubt that heredity has been involved in 
at least four of these witches’ brooms. 
Occasionally, viable seed is produced on 
witches’ broom branches. Von Tubeuf 
sowed seed which he collected from such 
branches on two different trees of Nor- 
way spruce and reported that about a 
third of the resulting seedlings displayed 
the witches’ broom habit of growth. Two 
other investigators grew seedlings from 
witches’ brooms on pine and also reported 
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that a certain proportion of the seedlings 
developed the habit of growth of the 
parent branches instead. of the normal 
trees. The genetics of these witches’ 
brooms is not known since the seed had 
not been produced by the process of self- 
ing which is the first important step in 
such a study. But it is logical to assume 
that the hereditary determiners or genes 
were involved in making these witches’ 
brooms what they were. There is a lim- 
ited amount of evidence that an organism 
can be transferred from the parent to the 
progeny in the seed but it is highly im- 
probable that this could have happened 
in the four cases just cited. 

In addition to gene change, which may 

(Continued on page 16) 
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... And Mr. Rowland’s Abelia grandiflora kept right 
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through hose nozzle or surface sprinkler. 
One Thompson B1 Pellet will apply approximately 25 
gals. of correct solution in just 6 minutes. Up to 150 gals. 

(with 6 Pellets), applied in relatively brief periods. Made 

of brass. Nothing to get out of order. Will Jast indefin- 


itely. The Bl Vitamizer is with 
Thompson's 1 mg. Pellets, only. 


trees, shrubs, flowers, lawns—or any planting oper- 
ation. 






Easy to apply. So inexpensive you may use 
it freely in all park work, for emergency jobs, and 
to achieve rapid, lusty growth in most plantings. 

Pellets in 
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Write for prices on quantities for professional use 
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Lumbering the Hurricane Crop 


By Leo SHAMES 
Appalachian | Experiment Station 
1 shez BE 
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Fire protecti 
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market uncerta 
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months, insect 
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titive selling. 


Private init 
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ture so much | 
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When it app that no constructive 
program for timber in New 
England would lop, the Secretary 


ized the Chief For- 
States to administer 
t of timber salvage. 
ect were loaned by 
Commodities Cor- 


of Agriculture autl 
ester of the | 

a government proje 
Funds for the | 
the Federal Sur 


poration to the Northeastern Timber 
Salvage Administration, a newly-estab- 
lished agency within the framework of 
the Forest Service 

Thus got under way what is probably 
the largest and most unique logging op- 
eration in man’s history. 


Delivery sites were designated by the 
Administration to which privately-owned 
logs could be hauled and sold upon de- 
livery. The first sites were ponds. 
Throughout the timber salvage program 
it has been the policy of the Administra- 
tion to store the greatest possible log 
volume in water as a future supply for 
local wood industries. In all, 269 ponds 
and lakes were designated as delivery 
sites in New England. Some ponds re- 
ceived only a few hundred thousand 
board feet of logs; others received up to 
ten millions. 


Not all log deliveries could be cared 
for in water sites. White pine and spruce 
were the only commercial species that 
would float; other provisions were ne- 
cessary for hemlock and hardwood. Too, 
not all white pine and spruce could be 
delivered economically to water sites. 

As a result, delivery sites were estab- 
lished in accessible open fields. These 
so-called dry sites became very numerous, 
at the peak of activity totaling 575. Logs 
were decked up, rolled by men with cant- 
dogs to heights of 10 feet, 15 feet, or 
even 25 feet. In some yards, up to 4,000,- 
000 board feet of logs were concentrated 
at one time. 

Logging trucks began to straggle in to 
delivery sites. When they dropped their 
loads, a government scaler would meas- 
ure the contents by the scientifically-ac- 
cepted International Rule. 


Most species were placed into three 
grades according to their quality with 
the purchase price of the logs adjusted 
for the different grades. Minimum top 
diameter for white pine was set at 6 
inches; minimum length was usually 10 
feet or 8 feet in the case of grade one 
logs. Other softwoods were required to 
be at least 8 inches in diameter and 10 
to 12 feet long. Hardwood species were 


acceptable in 8-foot lengths and under 
10 inches in diameter only in the case 
of white birch and white ash which were 
acceptable to 8 inches. 


The sums paid to timber owners for 
delivered logs were first set at 80 per 
cent, then raised to 90 per cent of the 
stated prices, with the understanding that 
the owners will receive all or part of the 
remaining 10 per cent if the Administra- 
tion can dispose of the logs at a profit. 
Should there be any additional profits, 
these will also be turned back to the orig- 
inal timber owners. 


The stated prices for white and red 
pines were $18, $14 and $12 for the three 
grades established. All hemlock has been 
purchased at the price for grade 3 pine; 
all spruce for grade 2 pine. Beech and 
white birch logs have been purchased in 
three grades at the stated prices of $20, 
$14 and $10. All other hardwood species 
were grouped into three grades with 
prices at $22, $16 and $12. 

Prices paid by the Administration 
would have left an ample margin of pro- 
fit in logging standing timber. How- 
ever, the tangles of blown-down trees 
were difficult to operate and caused a 
considerable reduction in profits. At the 
time of the hurricane it cost about $2 a 
thousand board feet for felling and buck- 
ing, a little over $1 for scooting and 
snaking the logs to landings and about $2 
for trucking to mills within a ten-mile 
radius, making a total slightly over $5. 
After the hurricane, logging costs mount- 
ed close to an average of $8.50 per thou- 
sand board feet. In the more unfavorable 
instances timber owners realized scarcely 
any stumpage value from their operations 
but at least they knew they were prepar- 
ing their woodlands for a new tree crop 
and were reducing the fire hazard at the 
same time. 





National Street Tree Survey 
(Continued from page 11) 
beauty of the char- 
become not merely 


and evaluated b 
acteristic forn 


a mass of foliage < shade. 

There are man species that are per- 
fectly suited rtain conditions that 
now may baffle the street tree planter 


but regarding which he has no informa- 
tion, and so, hesitates to use such trees 
as the fastigiate forms of Gingko, Maple, 


Oak, Beech, Tulip, or the Goldenrain 
(Koelreuteria paniculata), Red Horse- 
Chestnut, among others. 

Additional points to follow are: 

1. List all Natives and Exotics on 
streets. 

2. List commonly used trees on streets. 

3. List as many trees as possible— 
broadleaf and conifer. 

4. List trees that are little used but 
which have promise. 

5. Mark “X” in blank squares on 


chart to designate points to be covered. 

6. When chart is completed, return to 
Trees Magazine, Box 886, Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 

For an example of a completed chart, 
we refer you to the October 1939 issue 
in which we ran a chart of Southern 
California trees. This has proven to be 
of tremendous value to large and small 
municipalities in its area. 

The first completed chart was sent in 

(Continued on next page) 
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urserymen 


to Protect Parks 
or Valuable Nursery 
Stocks from FIRE! 


WITH AN 






NDIAN 


FIRE PUMP 


Rust-Proof 
Air- 
Conditioned 
Tank 





50 Ft. Stream — Use Clear Water — Portable — Quickly Refilled 
Protect Parks and Nurseries with these Great Girne Fighters 


D. B. SMITH & CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
We have a complete forest fire apparatus 


STOP all kinds of fires quickly, completely, easily 
with INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. One tankful of clear 
water puts out 500 ft. of grass fire. Brass pump 


CHENNEY GROVE CLUB 
Kingstree, South Carolina 
D. B. Smith & Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
The INDIAN FIRE PUMPS were cer- 


with eight INDIAN FIRE PUMPS on it. 
We have put out miles of fires in the moun- 
tains and woods w'th our INDIANS. We 
refill the pumps from brooks or streams. I 
often take a load of men and INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS and put out fires which 
might easily do tremendous damage. 


JAMES C. CASSIDY, 
Fire Warden, Sheffield, Mass. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co. 
550 Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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throws powerful pressure stream. Large opening 
permits quick filling at any water supply. Forest- 
ers, CCC Camps, Nurserymen, Park Officials and 


tainly life savers for me. We are in the 
midst of one of the driest spells ever ex- 
perienced in this part of South Carolina 
and the fire menace is awful. These pumps 


Western Loggers’ Machinery Co. 
302 S. 


are the best trick that I have ever seen for 
fire fighting. We have a large territory of 
10,000 acres and the INDIAN Fire Pumps 
certainly solve this problem. 
Yours very truly, 
LE ROY S. EPPS 


Utica, N. Y. 


Roy G. Davis Company 
617 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


many others depend on INDIANS for stopping 
fires fast—they never fail. When fire strikes be 
ready with an INDIAN! 


420 Main St. 
PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


Mill and Mine Supply, Inc. 


W. 4th St., Portland, Ore. 2700 4th Ave. S., Seattle, Wash. 
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by Tuomas F. Baker, Supt. of Parks, 
New Brunswick, N. J., and he was fol- 
lowed closely by: MAatcotm A. MILNE, 
City Forester, Rochester, N. Y ; JosEPH 
J. GACKENBACH, Supt. of Parks, Allen- 
town, Pa; C. A. BossENn, Supt. of Parks, 
Minneapolis, Minn; C. O. E. Boru, 
Supt. of Parks, Davenport, Iowa; Davip 
Hovey, Supt. of Parks, Minot, N. Dak; 
A. F. HorrMAn, Supt. of Parks, Betten- 
dorf, Iowa; W. LaMont KAUFMAN, 
Supt. of Parks, St. Paul, Minn; Lestit 


H. Kiev, Supt. of Parks, Rapid City, 8. 
Dak; E. C. Moran, Medora, N. Dak; 
FRANK G. Storrs, Supt. of Parks, Far- 
go, N. Dak; Frank E. Karpick, Asst. 
City Forester, Buffalo, N. Y ; FRANcis 
T. G. Wuire, Supt. of Public Parks 
Board, Winnipeg, Canada; Ear. H. 
SHERMAN, Manager, Park Dept., Du- 
luth, Minn; Gro. F. Witt, Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 

It is hoped that the first chart will be 
published in the October “City Forest- 
ry 


American Institute 
Park Meeting 


The special program arranged by the 
Education Committee of the American 
Institute of Park Executives for the 41st 
annual convention will be devoted to 
Trees. 

The meetings will be held in Cleve- 
land, starting September 24 and running 
through the 27th. On the day before the 
convention opens formally, the delegates 


will take a special 30 mile trip to Paines- 
ville where they will inspect many of the 
great nurseries of Lake County. 


issue of TREES. Write now for a 
chart and participate in this important 
work. 
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A. M. S. Pridham 
The Abbott Weeping Hemlock, located 
in an open woods near Athens, Vermont. 
This tree was found by Frank L. Abbott 


Photograph by 


plant, broader than high, with pendulous 
branches. The largest known specimen, 
one of the original four collected by 
General Joseph Howland near Fishkill, 
New York, about 1867, measures 33 feet 
in circumference and more than 10 feet 
in height. A. B. Stout, in a recent issue 
of the Journal of the New York Botani- 
cal Garden (Vol. 40, 1939), described 
and illustrated another plant of some- 
what similar habit which had not been 
previously reported in the literature. This 
plant is located near a small farmhouse 
only a few miles from the original site of 
the four seedlings discovered by General 
Howland and may possibly be a sister 
plant. The fact that a number of indi- 
viduals of similar habit were found in 
the same locality suggests that they origi- 
nated as seedlings from some mutation 
further back in the hereditary line. Fol- 
lowing this sequence of thought, it is 
interesting to note that Dr. Stout report- 
ed growing 25 plants from seed collected 
on a plant of Sargent weeping hemlock 
at the New York Botanical Garden in 
1916. All but one are pendulous. Dr. 
Stout also reported that some 2000 plants 
of Sargent weeping hemlock have been 
grown from seed in Holland and all are 
pendulous. This seed had been collected 
from a graft of one of the original plants, 
therefore at least one of the original 
plants is homozygous for the weeping 
character. 

Dr. Stout described another quite dif- 
ferent type of weeping hemlock called the 


Kelsey weeping hemlock. This is more 
tree-like with an asymmetrical head and 
very pendulous branches. It was discov- 
ered with two other like plants near 
East Boxford, Massachusetts, and is now 
located in the Kelsey-Highlands nursery. 
Seedling origin is also suggested here and 
is substantiated by neighborhood reports 
that a large tree with similar habit orig- 
inally existed in the vicinity. 

Only one other type of weeping hem- 
lock has been found in duplicate. This is 
the Amawalk weeping hemlock which is 
represented by two collected plants in 
the Amawalk Nurseries, Amawalk, New 
York. These are bushy like Sargent weep- 
ing hemlock but differ in shape and habit. 
They are 7 feet tall and about as broad 
with the lateral gracefully 
drooping and the upper branches and 
branchlets twisted and contorted. 


branches 


Single plants of other different types 
of weeping hemlock have been observed 
by the writer in various places. The most 
outstanding is the Outpost weeping hem- 
lock which originated among collected 
stock in the Outpost Nurseries, Ridge- 
field, Connecticut. This is a very decor- 
ative, nearly symmetrical tree with less 
pendulous branches and more pendulous 
branchlets than Sargent weeping hem- 
lock. 

A plant which was probably similar to 

the Outpost weeping hemlock has been 
mentioned in the literature. A. D. Web- 
ster, author of Hardy Coniferous Trees 
published in 1896, made the following 
comment after Tsuga canadensis pendula: 
“Rare, does not differ from the species, 
save in the long, weeping spray, the 
branch tips hanging gracefully down- 
wards for in most cases a couple of feet. 
Finest specimen is by the lake at Holly- 
dale, Earl of Derby’s Kentish property. 
It is fully 20 feet high and has borne 
cones abundantly.” 
Frank L. Abbott 
found a small weeping tree of Canada 
hemlock near his summer home at Ath- 
ens, Vermont. This has also been previ- 
ously mentioned by A. B. Stout in the 
Journal of the New York Botanical 
Garden. It is a 16 foot bushy tree with 
two trunks and rather irregularly pendu- 
lous branches. 


Several years ago, 


One of the most extreme of the weep- 
ing hemlocks is located in the South 
Wilton Nurseries, Wilton, Connecticut. 
This is a small spontaneous seedling 
about 3 feet tall and just as broad. The 
branches and branchlets are contorted, 


(Continued on next page) 
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producing much the same effect as the 
weeping English beech. 

Another extreme type which has been 
treated under T'suga canadensis prostrata 
is a true dwarf. This interesting plant 
was collected by H. R. Cole near the 
bottom of Mt. Madison, Coos County, 
New Hampshire, in 1929 and was trans- 
planted to the nursery of Gray and Cole, 
The trunk, 


which is about 1 inch in diameter at the 


Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


base, emerges from the ground at less 
than a 45 degree angle, then becomes 
horizontal and splits into several branches 


whose tips bend directly downward as 
though drawn by the force of gravity. 
The age of this plant is obviously 35 to 
50 years although it is only 6 inches high 
and less than 2 feet in diameter. This 
dwarf weeping plant is undoubtedly sim- 
ilar to the original plant which received 
the name of Tsuga canadensis prostrata. 
The name was applied to a “perfectly 
prostrate variety . . . quite distinct in 
habit from Sargent weeping hemlock” 
by W. J. Bean in Trees and Shrubs 
(Vol. III, 1933). Mr. Bean observed 
this plant in the garden of a Mr. Renton, 
Perth, Scotland, in June, 1931. 

Still another type of weeping hemlock 
may be mentioned. This is among collect- 
ed stock in Dauber’s Nurseries, York, 
Pennsylvania. It is 5 feet high and about 
as broad with less pendulous branches 
than Sargent weeping hemlock. It is 
rather dense in form but is very graceful 
with drooping branches and delicate fol- 
iage. 

By no means all of the variants of 
weeping hemlock have been mentioned, 
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merely those that are distinct in charac- 
ter. The group is sufficient to cause one 
to marvel at the variety of weeping char- 
acters that have occurred without man’s 
intervention in one species of plant. And 
since little is actually known about the 
origin or cause of weeping trees, we 
shall have to satisfy ourselves with the 
theoretical conjecture that has been offer- 
ed. At least, it is a logical explanation of 
what might have occurred to bring about 
these extraordinary variations. 





Fire Pumps For Park and Roadside 
Fire Protection 

The greatly increasing number of fires 
in recent years in Park areas, Nurseries 
and along roadsides has resulted in the 
adoption by officials in these fields of 
the use of Indian Fire Pumps. 

The usual type of portable fire equip- 
ment, both chemical and water, has been 
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found inadequate because of the lack of 
pressure. The Indian Fire Pump, origin- 
ally designed for forest fire work, because 
of its powerful manual trombone pump, 
shoots a powerful stream up to fifty feet. 

Hot, dry summers in park areas and 
recreation sections generally present fire 
problems due to careless picnickers and 
campers, and park executives are realiz- 
ing the value of supplying all park trucks 
and tool houses with an adequate num- 
ber of these powerful fire fighters. 


An unusual, but very practical use for 
which Indians may be found very worth- 
while is by the Arborist, Park Man or 
Nurseryman, where he has only one or 
several medium size trees to spray. It 
would be expensive to run out a big mo- 
torized sprayer, whereas, the versatile 
Indian with its ability to shoot a power- 
ful fifty foot stream will do the job with 
telling force and minimum economy. 





MOVE BIG TREES. 





73rd and Mission Road 








WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES CO. 


THE 
MODERN WAY 


Our Machine can be removed 
in a few minutes 


This is the latest development 
after 20 years in research and 
practical tree-moving. Built to 
fit on any truck. 


Write for Circulars 


Mission, Kansas 
























including No. 
Speed Blades. 


















A 


Lag Screw Hook 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 





Bartlett Tree Tools and Supplies 


will be on display at the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence, Space No. 11, in Detroit, August 27th to 39th 





NO. 1-WE 
COMBINATION PRUNER & SAW 
30" Head Sections with 6 or 8 Ft. 
octagon extensions. Tree Trimmer 
has capacity of 14”. 
available with 5 types of blade, 


New Catalog No. 26 
\\ and Special Price List 
for Tree Experts now 


Write for your free wounds. 
copy today. 


— — 


SPEED SAW 


Pole Saw 


06 and No. 0-12 





Bartlett Tree Paint 
ready for distribution. Protects pruning 


Easily ap- 
plied. Will not freeze. 


3028 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 
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Authors 
and 
Books 


The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, Box 
886. Santa Monica, 


California. 

TREE CLEARANCE FOR OVERHEAD 
LINES, by ¢ Lp Haywood Publishing 
Co., Lafayett 238 pp. Illus. 1940. Price, 
$3.75. 

More }{ of this nature dealing 
with a s| are needed in the field 
of tree p Chis splendid book, even 
though the is employed by a utility 
company very impartial approach 
to the enti line clearance. A recap 
of the cha lings will give a clearer 
picture ghness with which Mr. 
Blair has text: Overhead Line 
Constructi mics of Line Clearance; 
Proper Tre Tree Form Types and 
Growth Rat jard Clearances; High- 
way and Str rements; Laws and Reg- 
ulations; | Relations; Trimming; Or- 
ganizatic nel; Equipment; Safety. 

Being t of its kind it should be 
in every tment and highway de- 
partment the library of every 
arborist keep informed. 

MANI ULTIVATED TREES 
AND SHR Alfred Rehder. Second 
edition, enlarged. The Macmil- 
lan Co., San I » and New York. 996 pp. 
1940. Price, $ 

Merely that this edition is now 
available w for everyone who works 
with trees ‘ s, for since the advent 
of the ma years ago, it has stood 
with the ne of all horticultural li- 
braries—Ba Sargent. The number of 
new species 200, but to quote from 
the author 

“During elve years which have 
elapsed publication of the first 
edition an edition, a large number 
of new s| irieties have been intro- 
duced and hybrids have appeared 
in cultivat hanges in names have 
become ne ving to more intensive 
study of ce ps by various authors 
and by tk iimself, and also owing to 
amendments nges in the International 
Rules of Bot Nomenclature adopted by 
the Botanica sses in 1930 and 1935. 
All this ecessary numerous addi- 
tions to the 5 cribed; in some instances, 
as in Rosa {1 Rhododendron, the whole 


itten which increased the 
latter genus 


genus had 
fully-described s in the 


from 61 Che descriptions have been 
revised and thor citations have been 
made more adding in parenthesis 
the author iginal specific or varietal 
name; the g m var. as a subdivision 
of the spe replaced by the exact 
category 1uthor of the combina- 
tion. 

Probab! irastic change noted was 
the creatio i w genus for the Sierra 
Redwood e. The new name is 
Sequoiadend? | the species giganteum, 
Buckholz. Thi requires plenty of op- 
timism fo robably be manv a vear 
before the be accepted in the West 
—if ever. 

Another hat must be made to your 


tree library 


TREES 





712 Renkert Bldg 





“Gield Tested” 


Tree Preservation Supplies 
—Specialties— 


At Prices That Will Amaze You 


2-WHEEL TRAILERS (for the Arborist) 
ASPHALTUM TREE PAINT (special formula) 
SAW SCABBARDS (any size or make saw) 


KARL KUEMMERLING, Arborist 


Write for prices and photographs 


Canton, Ohio 








Thru the Microscope 


By Dr. C. J. HUMPHREY 


NEW FACTS CON- 
CERNING THE SYCA- 
MORE DISEASE: The 
sycamore disease caused 
by Ceratostomella .. sp. 
which has killed hun- 
dreds of trees in the Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore 
areas has recently been 
been found in Newark, 
N. J., South Charleston, 
W. Va., Magnolia N. C., and Williamsburg, 
Va., according to Walter and Mook (7). Trees 
affected at Vicksburg, Miss., West Charleston 
and Williamsburg have been identified as 
Platanus occidentalis, The initial external 
symptom on recently exfoliated bark areas is 
a dark brown or black discoloration, usually 
elongated with the grain of the wood. On 
areas with more outer bark the first notice- 
able symptom is an elongate depression be- 
neath which the inner bark is darkened. In- 
fections may occur high in the crown as well 
as on the trunk. Branches “flagging” in Aug- 
ust and September on trees having no trunk 
lesions had infections practically one year 
old. Of 45 branch infections studied 26 were 
associated with small pruning cuts. The dis- 
ease has been transmitted experimentally with 
pruning saws. 

ELM DISEASES: These continue to en- 
gross the attention of pathologists. Arnaud 
(8) states for France that 50 young U/mus 
campestris in an infected area showed only 
two uninfected trees, vigorous trees suffering 
the most. When the tops killed by the Dutch 
elm disease were cut out the trees remained 
healthy for a time, sprouted vigorously, but 
soon became reinfected. Some objections to 
the view that the disease is spread by Scolytus 
beetles are advanced. 

Leach (9) reports on the fungi associated 
with Scolytus multistriatus (carrier of the 
Dutch elm disease) in southwestern West 
Virginia where the Dutch elm disease has 
not been found, and concludes that conditions 
exist that will be conducive to rapid spread 
of that disease if and when it gains access 
to the region, The beetle is multiplying rap- 
idly in elm trees killed by phloem necrosis. 

A detailed discussion of the relation of 
wounds to infection by the fungus of the Dutch 
elm disease is given by Tyler, Parker and 
Pope (10). This is largely a record of labora- 
tory investigations. Coremia (a spore stage of 
Ceratostomella ulmi) are often produced on 





infected fields and planted elms and on deca- 
dent elms not apparently infected. Spores are 
easily dislodged by water sprays or rain wa- 
ter, but not so easily by air currents. Infec- 
tion was easily obtained in potted American 
elms by introducing spores into fresh wounds 
that extended into the wood of roots, trunks 
and branches; also when applied to the sur- 
face of wood freshly exposed but uninjured; 
occasionally when introduced into leaf traces 
and injuries on midribs and succulent parts 
of shoots. It did not result from spores applied 
to unwounded surfaces or in cortical wounds 
not reaching the wood. The age and healing 
of wounds had a marked effect on entrance. 
Trees inoculated during their active growth 
period were extensively invaded; before this 
period they frequently became infected but 
invasion was slight; after this period they 
usually became infected and some were ex- 
tensively invaded, these dying back little or 
none at all. Infection was more frequent 
through wounds on aboveground parts held 
under high moisture conditions than under 
drier conditions. 





ARMILLARIA MELLEA: The biological 
control and ecology of Armillaria mellea are 
again discussed by R. Leach (11) with refer- 
ence to Nyasaland, where it is a serious dis- 
ease of tea and other hosts. Here, as in other 
parts of tropical Africa, Armillaria develops 
rhizomorphs sparsely and infection is largely 
caused by contact of diseased forest tree roots, 
left in the soil on clearing the original forest, 
with the healthy tree roots. Since there is 
little lateral spread between the young tea 
bushes, the present practice is to replace plants 
in the early stages of attack. After about seven 
years the infected patches may start to recover 
and in twelve years the disease may have dis- 
appeared. 

While this method of control is of some as- 
sistance it is still far from satisfactory. The 
basic problem is to prevent Armillaria from 
infecting those roots of forest trees that remain 
in the soil after clearing. Ring-barking of the 
trees prior to felling, in order to deplete the 
roots of carbohydrates to such an extent that 
they cannot be invaded by Armillaria but at 
the same time can be readily destroyed by fun- 
gi not injurious to the tea plant, is suggested. 
The efficacy of the method is considerably 
supported by observation and experimental 
evidence. 





(7) Phytopath. 30, No. 1, 
Ss. 


p. 27. 1940; (8) Ann. Epiphyt, N 1, @. 4. 
1939; (9) Phytopath. 30, No. 1. p. 15. 1940; (10) 
Phytopath. 30, No. 1, p. 29. 1940; (11) Trans. 


Brit. Mycol. Soc. 23, No. 4, 
Dis. Reporter 24, No. 9. p. 
Reporter 24, No 7, p. 149. 


p. 320. 1939; Plant 
168. 1940; Plant Dis. 








IT’S RIGHT THERE 
UNDER THE HOOD 


















The 
Secret of 
“BEAN’ v 


Performance 


IT’S the pump that counts in a sprayer. And it’s the 
| BEAN “Royal” Pump that makes the BEAN what it 
is... the sturdiest, most dependable, most efficient 












Another 
BEAN refinement 





spray outfit you can buy. All-enclosed, with crank- 
case lubrication same as your automobile. Com- 
pletely equipped with ball & roller bearings. Dust- 
proof, trouble-proof, wear-proof. 

Talk with your nearest BEAN dealer 

or write direct to us for 1940 BEAN Catalog 











“BEAN” TAPER 
VALVE SEAT 


Thread-less, stainless, 


ALL MODELS—ALL SIZES 


® There’s a BEAN to fit every spraying 
requirement. Pneumatic tires, all steel 
wheels, outfits for mounting on your own 
truck, every type of sprayer with every 
wanted kind of equipment. 


trouble-less steel valve 
seats. Ground taper fit 
to valve chamber. 

No gaskets, no gasket 
troubles under seat. 











JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 


Division of Food Machinery Corporation 


136 WEST JULIAN ST., SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
333 EAST THIRD ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
EASTERN FACTORY AT LANSING, MICH. 


BUY THE BEST... 


Uy “BEAN” 















The Fertigator 
Wet Method 
will carry the 
neccessary 
food elements 
to the starving 
root system — 
without delay— 
in an easy prac- 
tical way. 

















The Fertigator 
operates on city 
water pressure; 
all you need is 
a garden hose. 
It handles any 
non-soluble fer- 
tilizer. 








Now made in two sizes—a large 
size for private estates and profes- 
sional tree men and a junior size for 
home use. Write today for free 
descriptive brochure. 


THE FERTIGATOR CO. 


705 W. South St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 















NSECT CONTROL 
SHADE TREES 


The widespread use of “Black Leaf 40” as 
a control for certain destructive insects is due 
to its unusual efficiency. It is also compatible 
when combined with any standard spray ma- 
terial which does not cause injury to plants 
when used alone. Because “Black Leaf 40” 
kills both by contact and by fumes, its effi- 
ciency is thereby increased, 


A twenty-page booklet listing insects con- 
trolled with “Black Leaf 40” and dosages re- 
quired, will be sent free upon request. Your 
local dealer can supply your “Black Leaf 40” 
needs, 


For free booklet 
write 
TOBACCO 
BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP. 
Rad Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY 
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FINE TREES 


Deserwe 


FINE CARE 


Protect Them From Pests 
with this “ORTHO” Program 


ARBOROL Shade Tree Spray, a contact Insecticide Spray carrier 
for control of Scale, Mealybugs, Red Spiders and eggs of certain 
other insects. 


Add BOTANO-R Spray for control of many other insects includ- 


ing certain sucking insects and leaf-eaters not controlled by “AR- 
BOROL” alone. 


Add COPOSIL Fungicide for control of many fungous diseases 
including Sycamore Blight, Peach Leaf Curl, and certain Downy 
Mildews and Leaf Spots. 


It takes time, and care, and money to bring trees to full stature 
and beauty. They're worth a little investment to protect from the 
many pests that attack and may even destroy them. 


The above program has been found highly satisfactory. It rep- 
resents a scientific control program developed for use against Shade 
Tree Pests. 





Fight pests with knowledge, fight pests the “ORTHO” way 





The “ORTHO” Spray Line Includes: 


EXTRAX Garden Spray ARBOROL Shade Tree Spray 
GREENLEAF Coprer Fungicide VOLCK Summer Oil Sprays 
ORTHO Standard Lead Arsenate ORTHOL-K Summer Oil Sprays 
ORTHO Basic Lead Arsenate KLEENUP Dormant Oil Spray 
ORTHO Bordeaux Mixture TRIOX Weed Killer 

COPOSIL Fungicide PENTOX Weed Killer 
BOTANO-N Spray ANT-B-GON Ant Poison 
BOTANO-PY Spray BUG-GETA Metaldehyde Bait 
BOTANO-R Spray 


... AND INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES TO 
MEET MOST EVERY PEST CONTROL PROBLEM 


CALIFORNIA 
SPRAY - CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


“The ORTHO Company” 
“ORTHO” Technical Field Service Available At All Offices 


Richmond - Fresno - Lindsay - Sacramento - San Jose - Whittier 

Anaheim - Orange - Chula Vista - Pomona - Redlands - Watson- 

ville - Yakima, Wenatchee, Walla Walla, Wash. - Elizabeth, N. J. i meen 
Reg. U. S. Pat. 6 




















